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Enclosed  is  an  interview  in  the  Robert  R.  Church 
Project.   It  was  completed  by  me  with  Rev.  W.  Herbert 
Brewster  on  July  6,  1983.   Apparently.  I  failed  to 
secure  a  release  form  from  Rev.  Brewster  at  the  time 
of  the  interview,  but  he  consented  to  it  with  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  placed  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Collection. 

Since  Rev.  W.  Herbert  Brewster  is  now  deceased,  I  am 
releasing  the  interview  for  use  by  this  memorandum. 


Oral  History  Research  Office /Memphis,  Tennessee  38152 

An  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  University. 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.  THE  PROJECT  IS  ROBERT  R.  CHURCH  FAMILY.  THE  DATE  IS 
JULY  6,  1983-  THE  PLACE  IS  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE.  THE  INTERVIEW  IS 
WITH  REVEREND  W.  HERBERT  BREWSTER  AND  PRESENT  WAS  MISS  ROBERTA 
CHURCH.  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE. 
TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS.   INTERVIEW  I. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Could  you  begin  a  little  bit  about   yourself,   when 

and  where  you  were  born  and  your  family  and  your 
childhood , Reverend  Brewster?  Then  when  we  have  some  of  the 
historical  record  about  you,  I'd  like  to  start  asking  you 
questions  about  the  Church  family. 

REV.  BREWSTER:  I'd  be  glad  to  do  that.  I  was  born  on  the  line  of 
Fayette  and  Hardeman  County.  I  had  two  birthdays. 
In  those  days  the  parents  didn't  keep  a  record.  They  had  no 
birth  certificates,  no  marriage  certificates  and  they  had  not 
started  taking  census.  They  gave  the  children  a  birthday  by  a 
certain  thing  that  happened,  that  is,  in  that  area.  One  of  the 
birthdays  that  they  gave  me,  was  the  year  of  the  gnats.  That  was 
1 897. (Chuckle )  Then  they  had  another  one  that  was  the  year  of  the 
hardest  freeze  that  they  could  recall  in  that  area.  That  was 
1899.  I  always  took  the  gnat  end  of  it.  That  was  smaller  and  a 
little  bit  'easier  to  handle. 

I  grew  up  in  that  neighborhood  and  on  the  back  side  of  a 
farm.  My  parents  and  grandparents  were  plantation  dwellers.  My 
grandparents  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  side   were   slaves. 


My  maternal  grandmother  who  was  the  most  outstanding  of  my 
grandparentage  was  born  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  She  was  sold  as  a 
slave  there.  She  was  married  to  a  slave-time  preacher  who 
preached  his  imagination  and  the  best  he  could  do  with  what  he  had 
learned  and  that  wasn't  very  much.   His  name  was  Henry  Polk. 

My  other  grandfather  on  the  Brewster  side  was  a  Tennessean 
of  course,  from  the  very  beginning.  He  was  a  slave  also.  He  was 
married  to  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Matilda  and  my  dad  was  the 
younger  of  the  middle  of  three  brothers  of  the  old  time  Brewsters. 
That  name  wasn't  familiar  in  the  community  because  they  were,! 
understood,  they  were  people  who  were  among  the  slave  purchasers. 
They  kicked  the  names  around  according  to  who  the  master  was  of 
the  purchaser. 

I  grew  up  in  that  community  with  very  little  opportunity.  It 
was  like  the  backside  of  a  desert  and  yet  to  me  it  was  the  whole 
world.  I  knew  very  little  about  anything  else,  but  I  was  born 
with  an  amazing  memory  and  could  retrace  and  tell  things  that  had 
happened  when  I  was  18  months  old  as  a  boy  running  around.  It  was 
unusual  for  a  kid  to  have  that  kind  of  activity.  So  it  attracted 
much  attention  in  that  community. 

The  school  system  was  very  poor.  They  opened  school  when 
they  got  through  laying-by.  That  was  the  time  when  the  crops  were 
called  "lain-by"  was  when  the  crops  were  matured.  They  would 
give  about  30  to  60  days  for  the  harvest  to  come  in.  If  it  was 
our  wet  spell  in  July,  we  got  out  late  in  July  or  the  first  of 
August.  We  were  called  back  to  the  field  at  the  end  of  September 
if   he  cotton  had  opened  and  the  fields  were  right  and  the  sorghum 


had  gotten  sweet  enough.  So  that  was  the  situation  there.  The 
school  systems  were  bad. 

My  older  sister  got  a  little  learning  and  she  started  on  me 
pretty  early.  I  found  it  pretty  easy  to  handle  what  little 
schooling  we  had.  Later  on  it  developed  and  became  a  little 
better.  The  grade  schools  were  tops  for  a  while  and  then  high 
school  came.  I  finished  those  early  in  my  life  and  you  could 
handle  two  grades  a  year.  They  would  let  you  do  it  that  way. 
There  wasn't  much  system.  The  kid  who  had  the  best  memory  and  the 
best  grasp  had  the  advantage  of  getting  out  earlier.  (Laughter) 

As  an  old  gentleman  farmer  used  to  say,  "You  had  to  get  there 
firstest  with  the  mostest."  He  would  get  out  and  get  started. 
Pretty  soon  in  life  the  Lord  called  me  into  the  ministry  as  a 
teenage  kid. 

From  there  I  started  getting  around  and  there  wasn't  many 
black  schools  that  had  a  higher  education  in  those  days.  Memphis 
LeMoyne  Normal  Institute  and  Howe  Collegiate  Institute  were  stars 
of  West  Tennessee.  Dr.  T.O. Fuller  who  was  a  product  of  Shaw 
University  in  North  Carolina  came  in  1900.  They  established  the 
best  school  in  this  community  they  could  establish.  Howe 
Institute  was  the  one  from  which  Mordecai  Johnson  started.  That's 
where  he  received  the  basics  of  his  education.  I  came  into  that 
institution  and  as  a  youngster  in  1916  I  came  to  Memphis.  I  came 
out  of  that  school. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  Churches  and  the  person  that  I 
had  heard  of  them,  and  it  v/as  exciting  to  me  to  read  about  Bob 
Church.    It  was   one  of   the  most   inspirational  names   I'd   ever 


heard.    Booker  Washington  down  at  Tuskeegee  and  the  nearest  thing 

to   him  was   I.  Garland  Penn  at  Rusk  College.   Bishop  Lane  was  up 

there  at  Lane  College.   They  were  just  getting  started. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   In  Jackson? 

REV.  BREWSTER:  In   Jackson,   Tennessee.    I   came   to   Memphis   in 

November  of  that  year  and  had  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  Churches  of  whom  I  had  read  so  much.  It  was  the  night  before 
the  election  the  year  that  Charles  Evans  Hughes  made  the  mistake 
of  not  recognizing  Governor  Howard  Johnson  in  California  and  he 
lost  that  state.  We  celebrated  the  Republican  victory  in  school 
that  day--what  we  thought  was  the  Republican  victory—because 
Hughes  had  the  ascendancy.  But  the  next  morning  the  paper  came  out 
and  it  proved  that  California  [was  lost]  because  Johnson  took 
umbrage  with  Hughes  going  into  [his]  state  without  recognizing  him 
and  he  himself  [Johnson]  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  nomination 
of  presidency.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  didn't  recognize  him  and  he 
lost  that  state. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   And  Woodrow  Wilson  won. 
REV.  BREWSTER:  Woodrow  Wilson  won.   I   remember  the  headlines   as 

though  it  were  this  morning  when  they  had  the  head- 
line across  the  paper,  "Wilson-Marshall  Wins, Hughes  Disappointed." 
It  was  a  sad  time  because  black  people  next  to  God  and  the  church 
were  the  Republican  Party.  It  was  the  party  of  Lincoln.  They 
were  by  the  Republican  Party  like  Moses  was  by  the  burning  bush. 
They  thought  of  it  as  their  act  of  the  great  commission  and  their 
trip  into  the  land  of  freedom. 

So   that   was   the  beginning   of   my   acquaintance   with   the 


Churches.  The  students  received  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
Church  Park  Auditorium.  I  had  never  seen  an  auditorium.  I  didn't 
know  what  it  was.  I  looked  forward  to  it.  I  wanted  to  see  what 
it  was  like.  That  night  we  got  there  early  and  we  couldn't  get 
any  further  than  the  door.  We  wedged  in  and  as  we  looked  up  and 
saw  that  beautiful  place.  It  wasn't  what  we  would  call  an 
auditorium  now,  but  in  that  day  it  was  the  King's  Palace. 
Youngsters  from  the  schools  and  students  pressed  their  way  in. 
After  they  had  sung  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  there  strode 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  platform  a  young  man  of  great  personal 
carriage  and  personality  and  shoulders  were  heads  up  and  we  had 
never  seen  a  man  that  charmed  us  like  he  did. 

He  came  to  the  platform  and  his  friend,  the  nephew  of  Booker 
Washington,  Roscoe  Conklin  Simmons, was  the  speaker  for  that  night. 
In  those  days  we  had  a  lot  of  oratorical  contests  in  the  schools. 
We  had  debating  societies.  One  school  going  to  debate  the  other. 
We  had  heard  about  this  silver-tongued  orator,  Roscoe  Conklin 
Simmons.  He  came  forward  to  the  platform  after  Bob  Church  had 
introduced  him.  As  clear  as  a  bell  in  my  mind  today,  I  hear  him 
saying  now,  "We  have  come  to  prove  to  the  world  that  kings  are 
even  human  and  have  no  rights  divine.  And  as  black  citizens  here 
in  the  South  and  America  we  have  come  to  make  the  wealth  and  the 
rein  and  let  the  world  know  that  we  are  on  the  march.  We  perked 
up  and  listened  to  him.  Conklin  Simmons  could  talk  two  hours.  He 
declared  he  would  talk  ten  minutes,  but  every  moment  was  a  thrill 
to  us  for  it  was  our  Church  who  was  the  new  Galahad  for  black 
people   in  the  South — Bob   Church,  Jr.  whose   father  had  been   the 


forerunner  and  the  redemption  of  Memphis  by  buying  that  first  big 
bond.  He  had  died  in  a  few  years  1912,  I  think  it  was.  Bob  was  a 
teller /cashier  in  the  bank.  I'd  never  seen  a  black  bank.  I 
hadn't  seen  many  banks  of  any  kind.  (Laughter) 

But  to  know  that  Solvent  Saving  Bank  was  a  black  bank.  I 
have  written  a  poem  that  has  gone  around  the  world  and  has  been 
the  bridge  over  which  thousands  of  youngsters  have  succeeded  in 
their  contest  and  winning  scholarships  to  schools  all  across  the 
country.  When  I  heard  that  speech  and  saw  that  young  Negro  man  I 
went  back  and  resolved  that  night  to  be  somebody  some  day.  That 
is  the  poem  that  has  outlived  anything  that  I  have  ever  written 
and  has  become  universal.  A  lady  was  here  the  other  week  to 
translate  it  into  French. 

That  determination  to  be  somebody  someday  was  inspired  by  Bob 
Church  and  that  crowd  of  people  in  that  black  auditorium.  I  never 
knew  before  that  I  had  a  chance.  I  never  knew  before  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  come  from  nowhere  and  end  up  somewhere.  It 
became  real  that  it  wasn't  the  size  of  the  dog  and  the  faith,  but 
the  faith  that  was  in  the  dog.  Bob  Church's  father  left  a  legacy 
of  inspiration.  He  leaped  from  darksome  cockle  slavery  and  became 
a  man  to  make  a  way  for  every  man  whether  slave  to  be  a  free  man 
and  a  free  man  indeed! 

To  me  the  Church  family  has  meant  more  in  the  beginning  and 
the  very  early  portions  of  my  life.  I  serve  now  as  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  National  Baptist 
Convention.  That  is  the  biggest  religious  organization  in  the 
world   of  Black  people.   That  was  a  time  that  I  had  the  connection 


and  supervision  of  24  colleges  and  seminaries.  1  served  as  editor 
of  their  papers  for  many  years.  I've  been  in  the  school  room.  I 
established  a  school  fifty-three  years  ago.  In  spare  time  have 
sent  men  and  women  around  the  world  in  evangelism  and  missionary 
activities.  I'd  thought  I'd  throw  that  in.  I  think  that  a  person 
must  be  grateful.  I  thank  God  for  the  wounds  and  scars  that  I 
received.  Today  I  feel  humbler  than  I've  ever  felt  before  when  my 
accolades  come  from  around  the  world.  I've  not  sought  fame,  have 
not  sought  glory,  but  I  find  out  that  the  world  will  come  to  you, 
if  you  don't  go  too  far  afield.  I  didn't  aim  to  preach  a  sermon, 
but  when  I  think  of  the  things,  you  don't  know  unless  you  have 
been  through  some  of  this  kind  of  stuff. 

Your  gratitude  and  the  right  attitude  will  give  you  altitude. 
I  believe  that  out  of  my  own  experience.  The  Church  Family  was 
outstanding  and  to  me  should  be  in  the  history.  I  think  they  have 
had  too  small  a  place  in  history.  I  think  the  biggest  tree  in 
the  forest  has  been  overlooked  while  we  prowled  among  the  bushes. 
I  think  the  man  has  done  more  for  Memphis  in  a  moral  sense  and  for 
freedom,  for  Bob  Church  was  a  champ  of  honor  and  respectability. 
He  sought  no  spotlight.  To  my  own  knowledge  I  joined  his  crowd  as 
a  young  pastor.  I  returned  back  here  and  I  joined  up  with  them  in 
the  early  twenties. 

I  wasn't  a  big  star  in  it,  but  I  was  glad  to  be  around  to 
hand  the  man  the  stick  to  beat  the  drum,  until  I  got  the  chance  to 
be  a  drummer  boy.  He  was  somebody  to  follow.  He  never  took  down 
and  he  never  compromised — fearless  and  fearless.  I'll  tell  you 
what   I  know.   All  the  vituperations  that  were  heaped  upon  him  and 


all  the  injustices  that  he  suffered  from  the  Lily  Whites  and 
everybody  else  and  desertion  by  sometimes  the  best  men  in  the 
Black  and  Tan  crowd.  He  came  through  with  colors  flying.  Today  1 
hope  that  the  time  will  come.  I  have  advocated  that  just  a  little 
--it  wouldn't  take  much.  They've  got  statues  on  Beale  Street. 
They  have  got  Handy  standing  there  with  a  silent  trumpet  and 
there's  Elvis  with  his  guitar  not  singing  or  saying  a  word--not  a 
note  floating  from  him.  Until  Bob  Church  is  placed  east  of  Fourth 
Street  on  Beale  in  the  shadow  of  the  Beale  Street  Church  this  town 
will  owe  him  a  debt  that  somebody  someday  ought  to  be  willing  to 
pay.  Now  forgive  me  if  I  have  said  too  much. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   No   sir,  that  is  wonderful.   You  challenge  me  about 

the  statue  of  Bob  Church.   I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say 
that.    Do  you  think  he  inspired  other  young  people  the  way  he  did 
you? 
REV.  BREWSTER:  Well,   I'll   tell   you.   Inspiration   is  a  peculiar 

kind  of  thing.  I  remember  one  day  Dr.  Fuller  said 
to  us.  There  was  a  girl  on  the  campus  that  could  sing  like  a 
mocking  bird  and  there  was  another  girl  not  quite  as  good.  The 
boys  were  trying  to  decide  which  one  was  the  prettiest  girl.  Dr. 
Fuller  said,  "Well,  boys  that  depends  upon  who  is  looking  at 
her . " (Laughter ) 

The  inspiration  that  one  receives  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
must  be  in  you  that  is  responsive  to  certain  things,  certain 
qualities.  A  man  looking  into  the  sky  where  all  the  beautiful 
birds  there  and  it  is  nothing  to  you  but  a  vulture.  Some  look 
out  into  a  field  with  all  the  flowers  blooming  and  see  nothing  but 


cockleburs  when  there  are  roses  blooming  everywhere.  Bob  Church's 
inspiration  for  youngsters  was  sometimes  short  circuited  by  the 
things  that  ex-slaves  didn't  understand.  They  didn't  know  how  to 
judge  a  man.  Some  people  thought  that  he  got  all  the  breaks 
because  he  was  a  man  of  light  skin.  Some  others  and  that  wasn't 
all  thought  that  a  millionaire  among  black  people  were  sometimes 
the  object  of  hate  and  sometimes  they  were  the  object  of  scorn  and 
people  would  rather  see  them  drop  dead.  All  the  younsters  it 
would  depend  upon  what  kind  of  parentage  they  had  and  what  their 
background  or  what  they  wanted  to  do  themselves.  There  are  a  lot 
of  people  thought  that  Black  people  ought  to  be  poor  and  hungry 
and  ragged  and  wear  second-hand  clothes.  Some  of  their  masters. 
They  were  not  impressed.   They  were  brain  washed. 

But  only  those  to  my  mind  and  my  judgment  I  know  and  I  can 
call  the  roll  of  a  lot  of  them.  Many  were  impressed.  Others  were 
not.  Just  as  soon  as  you  start  up  there  will  always  be  someone 
who  will  hate  to  see  you  go  up  whether  they  are  white,  black,  blue 
or  gray  or  got  a  stripe  down  your  back.  So  all  black  younsters 
were  not  inspired.  They  wanted  everybody  to  be  the  same.  They 
thought  if  you  used  good  English  that  you  were  trying  to  be 
important.     There  are  many  who  thought  that. 

Bob  Church's  inspiration  [was]  for  young  people  who  really 
had  it  in  their  minds  that  they  would  reach  a  certain  goal  and 
could  do  'it.  He  never  made  any  pretense  of  being  an  angel  or  a 
perfect  man  He  never  pretended  and  was  not  ostentatious.  That 
just  was  where  you  would  meet.  A  lot  of  other  people  who  didn't 
seem   [to  understand].  "They  went  to  see  the  Queen.   What  did  they 
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just  see?  I  saw  a  little  mouse  under  the  chair."  So  that  was  the 
difference.  I  think  that  not  only  Bob  Church  but  I  think  many  men 
and  women—white  and  black  and  of  all  races— have  died  without 
being  understood  and  appreciated  because  their  true  personality 
was  never  explored.  People  have  a  way  of  exploiting  instead  of 
exploring.  I  don't  think  the  youngsters,  the  young  politicians 
that  he  brought  forward  and  put  in  at  high  places  and  gave  them 
opportunities  to  walk  with  kings. 

Then  it  was  an  inspiration  to  me  to  see  his  house,  to  drive 
by  there  with  men  like  James  Weldon  Johnson  and  with  people  like 
Dubois  and  Booker  Washington  and  the  great  and  the  whites.  The 
thing  that  inspired  me  was  a  white  writer  wrote  in  the  Press 
Scimitar  at  one  time  at  his  height  of  fame  when  he  was  having  a 
battle  with  the  Crump  era.  When  the  battle  was  waxing  hot,  Bob 
Church  didn't  come  out  his  front  door.  He  never  made  speeches. 
It  was  in  conference  rooms  that  he  would  go  out  of  the  back  to 
keep  [down  controversy].  People  didn't  like  that.  They  thought 
he  should  come  out  and  spread  his  wings  like  an  eagle.  Some 
people  didn't,  but  he  could  do  more  in  council  rooms  and  reasoning 
things  and  philosophying  and  that  was  the  inspiration  that  he  gave 
me.  Maybe  that  is  me;  maybe  that  was  my  inspiration.  But  in 
conparison  with  other  men  of  history,  especially  among  my  own 
people,  I  think  if  black  people  had  understood  what  he  meant  when 
he  tried  to  explain  the  power  of  a  vote  instead  of  a  bullet,  I 
think  Beale  Street  would  have  ended  up  with  a  better  name. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  work  in  the  Lincoln  League  with  him,  sir? 
REV.  BREWSTER:  Yes   sir.    The  Lincoln   League   was  a   bridge  over 
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troubled  waters  for  black  people.  Somehow  down  in 
the  hearts  of  black  people  they  did  retain  one  thing  that  of  faith 
in  God  and  the  memories  of  Abe  Lincoln — the  fact  that  he  was  a 
poor, poor  boy  and  that  he  came  from  way  down  under.  That  is  one 
thing  that  made  him  relate  to  people  and  people  could  relate  to 
him.  The  name  "Lincoln"  was  something  to  conjure  with.  The  name 
"Lincoln"  for  black  people.  Next  to  the  name  of  "Jesus"  the  name 
was  familiar  with  most  of  them.  They  didn't  know  what  Lincoln 
League  meant.  They  would  follow  it  if  Lincoln's  name  was 
attached.  The  Republican  Party  to  them  was  a  ship  of  Zion  because 
at  that  time  it  was  friendly  toward  people  as  you  know. 

Bob  Church  along  with  others  came  up  with  the  idea  of  the 
Lincoln  League  and  people  joined  it.  As  soon  as  I  was  old  enough 
in  the  ministry  and  I  was  called  to  pastor  a  church  on  the 
northside.  That  Lincoln  League  reached  out.  He  gathered  to 
himself  through  that  movement  a  man  like  Joe  Settle  who  was  a 
black  magnificent  lawyer  here.  A  man  like  Wayman  Wilkerson  who 
was  a  fine  personality,  but  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  stand  and 
face  hard  times  and  when  reverses  came  he  committed  suicide.  Bert 
Roddy  who  was  a  businessman  who  was  a  business  genius,  but  he  made 
some  blunders  and  his  chain  stores  went  down.  Bert  Roddy  was  a 
magnificent  fellow,  but  he  was  a  plain  speaking  man  and  sometimes 
spoke  too  plain,  I  suppose.  And  the  truth  is  bitter  and  ugly 
sometimes.  . 

Then  with  his  friend  Conklin  Simmons,  Tom  Hayes  who  was  a 
business  man.  We  had  a  man  to  come  here  another  very  influential 
man   that  built  the  house  that  Hayes,  the  undertaker,  is  housed  in 
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now.  His  name  was  Sanders.  These  were  the  kind  of  men  that  he 
gathered  about  him--men  of  name.  He  was  able  to  reach  out  and  get 
men  like  Scipio  Jones  of  Arkansas.  I  knew  those  fellows 
personally  and  Harry  Howard  of  Mississippi.  Walter  Cohen  and 
Lincoln  Johnson  were  delegates.  Bob  Church  had  me  put  on  a 
committee  to  attend  Lincoln  Johnson's  funeral  at  the  Nineteenth 
Street  Church  in  Washington.  That  was  the  first  Washington  outing 
that  I  had. 

The  Lincoln  League  certainly  hit  the  spot  in  a  lot  of  places. 
It  was  the  greatest  thing  that  had  happened  among  black  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  work  did  you  do  in  it,  sir? 

REV.  BREWSTER:  Well,  I  was  a  utility  kind  of  a  boy.   When  I  was  on 

the  sand  lot  baseball  team,  sometimes  they  would 
let  me  pigtail.  I  would  go  hunt  the  ball  when  the  rest  of  them 
lost  it.  I  felt  like  I  was  bigger.  In  1920s  when  Hoover--the 
last  campaign  of  Hoover--when  I  was  assigned  to  the  speakers' 
bureau  there  were  a  few  men  that  had  specialized  in  oratory  and 
were  connotated  as  speakers.  I  was  a  member  of  that  speaker's 
bureau.  I  would  be  sent  to  places  to  make  addresses  or  to  make 
appeals  to  people.  Sometimes  it  was  in  the  backwoods,  and 
sometimes  it  was  in  small  towns  and  trying  to  inspire  people  to 
support  the  Republican  Party  in  whatever  we  represented.  We 
didn't  have  much  chance  because  it  was  understood  that  we  weren't 
to  try  to  'elect  any  local.  That  is  where  the  problem  came.  When 
black  people  showed  interest  in  getting  local  positions  it  was  a 
tough  fight.   You  didn't  get  far  with  it. 

It   was  like  the  veil  in  the  Temple,  the  Bible  said  it  had  to 
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be  torn  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  and  not  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  because  you  would  get  caught  tearing  it.  So  that  made  it  easy 
for  us— some  of  us  younger  fellows--who  were  just  to  be  emissaries 
and  missionaries.  I've  gotten  in  a  car  with  a  loud  speaker  on  top 
of  [the  car]  going  down  alleys  and  out  to  the  plants  and  places  of 
that  kind  when  the  men  would  come  out  to  eat  and  make  speeches  and 
appeal  to  them  from  that  time. 

The  biggest  fight  came  however,  when  Overton  defeated  Paine. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Rowlett  Paine? 
REV.  BREWSTER:  Yes.    That  was  the  time   when  they  put  me   through 

and  I  kind  of  hung  on  to  it  because  they  thought  I 
could  do  it.  With  rny  gift  of  gab,  (laughter)  and  they  would  use 
me  in  a  lot  of  places. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   You  made  a  lot  of  speeches? 
REV.  BREWSTER:  Yes  sir. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Well,  Bob  Church  called  on  younger  people   to   help 

with   the  campaigns  and  with  voter  registration  and 
with  getting  people  out  (to  vote)? 
REV.  BREWSTER:  Bob  Church's  methods, he  had  a  hot  line  from  the  300 

block  on  Beale  Street  to  Pennsylvania  Ave.  He 
organized  and  got  his  crowd  together  and  would  send  certain  people 
to  certain  groups.  Somebody  go  out  there  to  find  the  women,  some 
youngsters  who  had  appeal  with  young  people.  He  was  well-versed 
with  what  he  doing.  I  think  he  took  some  of  Mr.  Crump's  tactics 
from  him.  He  would  send  us  out  to  do  things.  We  went  out  to  do 
them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  other  kind  of  people  worked  in   the   Speakers' 
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Bureau?   Were  they  people  who  were  trained   as   you 
were? 
REV.  BREWSTER:  Yes,   they  were  the  kind  of  people  who  could  really 

could  catch  the  ear  of  the  public.  There  were  some 
few  others  that  they  would  send,  but  they  knew  where  to  send  them 
to.  Now  there  were  some  groups  that  if  you  sent  a  man  there  with 
too  much  polish  he  couldn't  get  away  with  it.  They  wanted  you  to 
come  down  to  earth  and  talk  street  talk.  We  had  some  fellows  that 
could  do  that  and  beat  the  world  doing  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Let's  come  to  the  Republican  Conventions  now.   What 

do  you  remember  about  them  sir? 
REV.  BREWSTER:  Sometimes   at   the   Republican  Conventions   here  in 

Memphis  when  Bob  Church  came  to  the  throne,  there 
wasn't  so  much  that  could  be  done  until  he  got  a  power  base  to  the 
point  that  patronage  was  the  big  plum  that  everybody  was  concerned 
about.  When  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Farley  and  some  other  man 
by  the  name  of  Kenny  and  some  other  fellows  that  were  leaders  of 
the  Lilly  White  people.  It  was  a  scuffle.  We  met  in  one  of  the 
halls  of  the  Court  House.  I  remember  one.  We  did  have  some  men 
who  were  kind  of  rough  neck  such  as  Henry  down  there  on  Beale 
Street.  He  was  a  fine  fellow.  Jake  Woods  who  was  the  son  of  a 
minister  whose  pastor  was  Benny  Hooks'  church,  the  one  Benny  Hooks 
pastors  now.  Jake  Woods,  Jr.  and  a  bunch  of  youngsters  and  so  the 
strategy  was  in  order  to  get  into  the  convention  hall  we  had  to  be 
there  when  it  opened.  When  we  got  there  and  filled  it  up,  Mr. 
Crump  ordered  the  police  to  come  there  and  rout  us.  We  had  to  get 
sometime   in  a   little  chute   next  to   it  or   as  close   to   it   as 
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possible. 

There  are  always  some  friends  however,  that  Bob  Church  had 
good  standing  with.  There  were  some  things  that  gave  him  a  big 
advantage  because  in  the  first  place  he  was  bigger  than  his 
opponents  were  along  many  lines.  He  could  bear  his  own  expenses. 
He  didn't  have  to  ask  anybody  for  anything.  There  was  a  man  named 
King  here  who  was  refereeing  bankruptcy  and  Abe  Waldaur  and  men 
like  that.  They  were  men  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  blacks  and  so 
we  tried  to  have  the  county  convention.  Sometimes  it  was  pretty 
rough  going  because  they  would  split  off  and  have  separate  Black 
and  Tans  would  be  here  and  the  Lilly  Whites  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Then   you  would   have  to   appeal  to   the   state   to 

recognize   [which   was   the   true   representative]. 
REV.  BREWSTER:  We  were  going  up  to  the  state.   They  had   a   little 

better  chance  because  in  East  Tennessee  there  were 
men  like  J.  Will  Taylor  and  B.  Carroll  Reece  who  were  really 
friends  with  Mr.  Church.  When  we  would  go  to  the  state  convention 
in  some  other  section  sometimes  it  was  in  Chattanooga. 
Chattanooga  chartered  a  train  to  go  there  on.  Then  you  couldn't 
get  always  what  was  due  you.  Somebody  would  meet  you  at  the  door 
and  turn  you  around.  But  it  was  pretty  rough  in  those  days,  but 
he  was  the  kind  of  fellow  that  could  stand  the  roughness  and  keep 
his  cool.  That  was  the  hardest  thing  to  do  was  to  keep  his  cool. 
He  could  do  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   How   did   that   convention  turn   out?    You  arrived 

early  and  you  were  able  to  get  seated. 
REV.  BREWSTER:  In   the  Memphis  county  convention  we  got  seated  but 
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they   sent  an  alarm  and  had  us  come  out  and  we  went 
right   next  door.   We  held  a  separate  convention.   When  we  went  to 
the   state   convention   our   group,   the   Black   and   Tans,    were 
recognized . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Your  chances  got  better  the  further  up  the  line  you 

went? 
REV.  BREWSTER:  That's   right.   Mr.  Crump   was  a  peculiar   man.   He 

was  afraid  of  race  riots.  He  used  that  all  the 
time.  He  was  just  afraid  of  race  riots.  He  would  say,  "You're 
going  to  start  a  race  riot  and  I  don't  want  that."  He  said,  "I'll 
walk  all  the  way  to  Washington  to  keep  from  having  a  race  riot." 
That  was  a  frightening  thing.  That  was  a  ghost,  bub  it  was  a 
frightening  thing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   It   is  surprising  that  it  served  as  well  as  it  did. 

There  had  been  no  race  riot  in  Memphis  since  1866. 
REV.  BREWSTER:  That's  right.   But  that  is  what  he  referred  to 

often — many  times.  When  it  came  down  to  getting 
black  policemen  and  people  in  local  positions,  that  was  his 
excuse . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   He  did  not  want  to  share  that. 
REV.  BREWSTER:  No,  no,  because  he  didn't  think  it  would  work.  They 

had  black  policemen,  but  they  weren't  supposed  to 
bother  anybody  white.  They  only  arrested  colored  people.  They 
were  just  specials  more  than  policemen. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  you  go  to  the  National  Convention  that  year? 
REV.  BREWSTER:  The  Republican  Convention? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Yes  sir. 
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REV.  BREWSTER:  I   didn't  attend  a   national  convention.   I   wasn't 

on  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   So  you  went  to  the  state  convention. 
REV.  BREWSTER:  Yes,   I  went  to   the  state  convention   but  I   never 

attended  the  big  conventions  because  that  was  a 
limited  group  of  people.  The  best  we  could  do  was  to  get  a  third 
of  the  delegation.  In  most  cases  they  were  recognized  and  the 
Black  and  Tans  had  the  ascendancy. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Was  that  because  of  other  support  in  Nashville? 
REV.  BREWSTER:  Well,   yes,  that  was  the   real  power  we  had   was  in 

East  Tennessee.  Now,  Mr.  Church  was  never  able  or 
never  tried  that  up  there  because  we  had  plenty  of  friends  there. 
But  down  here  in  West  Tennessee  in  the  Crump  area  and  era  was 
where  our  fight  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Some  people  in  Nashville  understood  that. 
REV.  BREWSTER:  Yes   sir.    And  Knoxville   up   there  in   East  where 

Howard  Baker,  Sr .  was  and  B.  Carrol  Reece  and  those 
men   like  that,  they  were  very  liberal.   East  Tennessee  was  like  a 
different  section  of  the  country  at  that  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   It   has,  I  think,   always  been  different   from  West 

Tennnessee. 
REV.  BREWSTER:  Yes  sir.   Different  just  like  North  and  South. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   There's   been  very  little  racism  there.   There  have 

been  very  few  black  people  and  largely  Republican. 
REV.  BREWSTER:  That's  right. 
MISS  CHURCH:    Reverend    Brewster,   would   you   mention    to   Dr. 

Crawford  that  quotation  you  tell  sometimes  somebody 
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wrote? 

REV.  BREWSTER:  Yes,  I  started  to  tell  that  a  while  ago  about  some- 
body from  The  Press  Scimitar  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  fights.  Somebody  wrote  a  quotation  that  said,  "Bob  Church  is 
taller  in  his  stocking  feet  politically  in  Memphis  than  any  other 
man  is  on  stilts". 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   That's  a  good  quote.   Do  you  have  that  clipping? 
REV.  BREWSTER:  That  was  in  the  Press  Scimitar.   I  kept  it   a   long 

time  and  had  it  here.  I've  had  so  many  break-ins 
I've  lost  so  many  precious  things.  But  that  was  one  of  the  quotes 
that  I  always  treasured.  Another  one  from  the  Press  in  their 
evening  paper  they  called  it  was,  "Little  White  Boy"  at  the  time 
when  Herbert  Hoover  was  President.  It  looked  like  the  black 
people  were  losing  everything  then  a  boy  came  down  the  street 
selling  [papers],  "Everybody  read  it,  everybody  look  at  it  all 
about  how  Herbert  Hoover  knocked  out  Tom  Bobby  Checks"  and  "How 
Bobby  Checks  knocked  out  Herbert  Hoover."  That  was  a  thing  that 
became  a  little  song  that  the  kids  around  would  sing.  The  papers 
carried  that.  It  was  a  thing  that  they  used  in  the  campaigns.  It 
was  enjoyable.  There  is  always  a  funny  side  to  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   That  helped.   Reverend  Brewster,  you  have  had  a  lot 

of  members  of  your  church  and  doubtless  some  of 
them  needed  help  over  the  years.  What  sort  of  help  was  Mr.  Church 
willing  to  give  to  people  who  needed  it? 

REV.  BREWSTER:  Mr.  Church  has  helped  people  through  the  church  and 

what  he  did  he  did  it  through  his  ministers.   J.  W. 

Ribbons,   who  was  a  pastor   of  the  church  out   on  Virginia  Street, 
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was  a  chairman.  Benjamin  Perkins  of  the  Beale  Street  Church  and 
S.W.  Broome  was  a  teacher  of  Latin  in  Lane  College.  The  ministers 
were  his  strong  supporters.  Many  of  the  ministers.  That  was  the 
way  he  worked  with  the  churches  when  they  went  to  him  for  help. 
That  is  the  way  they  received  it.  He  was  careful  to  avoid 
becoming  enmeshed  in  religious  battle  because  that  would  isolate 
too  many  people.  Sometimes  the  denominationalism  gets  so  sharp 
until  it  precludes  Christianity. 

But  he  was  friendly  and  when  the  last  time  he  went  to  church 
in  Memphis  was  here.  He  and  some  were  having  some  pretty  rough 
going.  His  health  was  bad  and  he  came  out  here  for  prayer  on  one 
Sunday  morning.  That  was  an  unforgettable  thing  that  was  the 
last  time  that  we  had  any  conversation.  I  have  appreciated  that. 
He  was  friends  with  the  man  that  was  here. 

Some  of  the  ministers  weren't  exactly  trusting.  Mr.  Crump  had 
too  firm  a  bold  on  them.  There  were  two  or  three  preachers  that 
Mr.  Crump  used  all  the  time.  And  the  fight  between  him  (Church) 
and  Mr.  Crump  he  didn't  back  down.  Everybody  looked  the  same  to 
him.  That  was  the  thing  that  made  him  as  great  as  he  was.  The 
ministers,  however,  Mr.  Crump  had  hold  on  some  of  them  and  they 
had  to  do  what  he  said  to  do.  That  gave  us  great  difficulty. 
DR.   CRAWFORD:  Were  there  many  people  like  that? 

REV.  BREWSTER:  Not   too  many.   There   were  about  three,   but   they 
were   in  pretty  strategic   positions.   That  is   the 
way  it  happened. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   What  do  you  remember  personally  about  the   way   Mr. 

Church  looked,  sir? 
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REV.  BREWSTER:  Bob  Church  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men.  He 
wasn't  overly  tall.  He  wasn't  overly  heavy.  But 
he  was  a  man  with  a  handsome  carriage.  Facet  face  of  contour, 
pleasant  mein  all  the  time  even  in  the  hardest  fight.  He  didn't 
change  his  personal  pulchritude.  He  was  as  white  as  anybody  else 
in  appearance  and  as  black  as  anybody  else  when  it  came  to  the 
Black  and  Tans.  He  was  just  a  handsome  type  of  fellow  that  had  a 
great  disposition.  He  had  wonderful  manners.  His  mannerisms  were 
perfect  and  gentlemanly  in  appearance. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  you  serve  with  him  in  the  Elks? 

REV.  BREWSTER:  Yes,  I  worked  with  the  Elks.  That  was  one  of  the 
his  central  hopes.  When  J.  Findley  Wilson  was  a 
strong  fellow  in  it  or  became  a  strong  fellow,  Bob  Church  was  the 
Elks  and  the  NAACP.  These  were  some  of  his  strongest  supporters. 
He  brought  them  in  here.  He  organized  NAACP  here.  He  influenced 
the  Elks  to  a  great  extent.  Both  of  these  organizations  were  a 
great  strength  to  his  efforts  charitable  and  he  was  anxious  to  see 
young  blacks  get  education.  He  did  a  lot  of  things  through  the 
Elks  and  through  the  NAACP. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Did  you  serve  with  him  in  NAACP? 

REV.   BREWSTER:  Yes,  my  first  venture  in  NAACP  was  when  I  pastored 

a  church  out  in  the  rural.  It  hadn't  become  well 
established  at  that  time.  It  wasn't  a  safe  feeling  for  a  lot  of 
black  people  to  be  a  member  of  it  because  at  that  time  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  was  raging.  They  had  their  way.  They  had  the  Klansmen  would 
put  on  demontrations .  I  have  been  close  to  places  behind  lynchings 
and  a  lot  of  things  that  happened  during  those  early  days   of   the 
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NAACP.  The  Leagues  were  the  allies  along  with  the  Churches.  That 
is  where  we  got  a  launching  pad.  The  people  were  closer  together 
in  these  things.  That  was  the  best  way  to  reach  out  and  touch  out 
them  all  because  in  those  days  organizations  like  that  and  they 
had  a  lot  of  smaller  organizations  like  Chickasaws  and  a  lot  of 
things  that  black  people  belonged  to--little  charitable  movements. 
Every  Sunday  they  would  have  a  town  full  of  parades  with  these 
organizations  and  that  was  the  way  to  get  to  the  most  of  the 
people . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Where  would  the  parade  be  held? 

REV.  BREWSTER:  In  the  street  from  one  intersection.   For  instance, 

if  they  were  going  to  march  or  going  to  have  a 
mass  meeting  at  one  church  they  would  start  ten  or  fifteen  blocks 
and  march  through  the  streets  with  their  banners  and  their  music 
going.  That  is  the  way  they  attracted  members. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  the  marches  ever  end  up  at  Church  Park? 
REV.  BREWSTER:  Oh  yes,  they  went  through  there.  At  the  auditorium 
people  were  honored  too.  That  was  one  of  the 
rallying  points  for  everything  black  people  did.  That  park  was 
almost  adjacent  to  the  Old  Beale  Street  Church.  Both  of  them  are 
big  crowd  getters.  The  bank  was  right  in  front  of  that  and  the 
Church  office  all  of  that  was  right  there  in  a  bunch. 

Memphis  sure  enough  Memphis  really  started  at  Fourth  Street 
East.  Now  down  right  in  the  heart  of  Pee  Wees  Place  and  all  that 
on  up  there  to  Second  Street  and  then  skip  Main  Street  and  get  on 
Front  Street  it  was  pretty  rough.  But  the  establishment  of  black 
business,  the  elevation  of  black  people,  the  kind  of   people   that 
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we   had,   much   of  it   was   right   there  east   of   Fourth   Street. 
However,   between  Third  and  Second  upstairs  there  were  the  offices 
of   the  most  of  the  lawyers  and  doctors  and  dentists  and  the  other 
establishments  right  in  that  section. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   What    do   you   think    Mr.    Church's    greatest 

contribution  was  to  the  city? 
REV.  BREWSTER:  I   think   his   biggest  contribution   was   to  awaken 

people  to  civil  rights  and  political  power.  That 
was  very  nil  at  the  time  just  following  during  the  period  of 
reconstruction  when  black  people  had  been  appointed  in  positions 
that  they  couldn't  hold  because  they  were  not  prepared  for  it. 
However,  I  remember  that  there  were  some  men  in  Mississippi  who 
had  good  preparation  for  those  times.  But  Mr.  Church's  idea  was 
to  be  productive.  Protest  is  all  right,  but  where  their  protests 
are  fruitful.  A  protest  without  production  it  just  didn't  stand 
up.  He  taught  the  people  that  power  of  the  ballot  and  the  power 
of  economic  survival.  How  you  had  to  do  it.  They  could  see  it  in 
what  they  were  doing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Reverend   Brewster,  not  many   people  are  around   of 

your   age.   Do  you  know  of  anyone  else  who  knew  him 
as  long  as  you  did? 
REV.  BREWSTER:  There  is  one  man,  but  he  lives  on   Mississippi.    I 

talked  to  him  last,  he  said  his  memory  was  about 
gone.  He  couldn't  recall  things.  I  talked  to  him  last  year.  His 
name  elludes  me.  There  isn't  anybody  else  here  that  I  know  of  now 
that  is  active.  Everybody  that  was  my  contemporaries  as  pastors, 
as   teachers,  as  leaders  in   the  black  community , they  are   dead  or 
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incapacitated  or  in  nursing  homes  and  things  like  that.    I   don't 

have   anybody  around   that  can   get  in   my  way   and  I   can  get   in 

theirs . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Your  memory  is  extremely  good. 

REV.  BREWSTER:  Yes,  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  it   I   haven't 

found  it  yet.   I  hope  not  too. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Is   there  anything  else   you  would  like   for  us   to 

know  about  Robert  Church  and  what  he  was   like   and 
his  contributions? 
REV.  BREWSTER:  I   think  we  might   settle  or  conclude   with  a   fact 

that  he  was  man  of  strong  determination.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  personal  conviction  and  thoroughgoing  in  the 
entirety.  He  believed  in  doing  things  jam-up  to  a  great  extent.  I 
think  if  there  was  anything  that  would  enable  his  opponents  to  get 
to  him,  it  was  the  fact  that  he  covered  such  a  large  front.  It 
was  just  hard  to  be  omnipresent.  When  he  lost  some  of  the  battle 
here  in  Memphis  he  would  put  over  a  national  movement  and  that 
would  leave  something  exposed  when  you  are  trying  to  cover  so 
much.  I  think  that  his  greatest  contribution  was  his  ability  to 
take  it  and  to  stand  up  and  not  wither  under  fire.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  courage.  He  did  not  flinch.  He  walked  right  into  the 
heat  of  the  battle  and  without  ostentation.  He  was  not  a 
braggart.  I  never  heard  of  him  bragging.  One  thing  about  it,  he 
was  not  beside  himself  because  of  his  wealth.  His  advantages  did 
not  isolate  him  from  poor  people  so  far  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   When   you   first  saw   him  you  were   very  inspired. 

Later  you  got  to  know  him  personally.    Did  he  live 


. 
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up  to  your  expectations? 

REV.  BREWSTER:  Yes   sir,  he  did.   I  admit  this  however,  love  hides 

a  multitude  of  faults.  Sometime  you  overlook  and 
you  are  better  off  when  you  can  look  beyond  the  fault  in  people. 
And  you  do  that  for  people  you  believe  in  when  you  are  convinced 
and  when  you  believe  deep  down  within  that  that  person  is  genuine. 
You  just  believe  that.  I  have  never  tried  to  force  people  to 
accept  my  judgment,  but  from  where  I  stand  as  a  minister.  From 
where  I  stood  as  a  younster  struggling  trying  to  get  a  toe-hold 
from  where  I  stood  and  had  never  seen  or  been  close  enough  to 
touch  the  hem  of  a  garment  of  a  man  with  his  power  and 
personality.  It  did  so  much  for  me  until  perhaps  I  have  been  over 
anxious  just  because  of  my  personal  feeling  to  see  that  what  he 
did  should  be  recognized  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has  been.  I 
believe  that. 

I  know  there  were  some  things  that  the  human  side  of  every 
man  even  Jesus  Christ  came  to  the  place  where  he  wanted  to  throw 
in  the  sponge  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemene.  He  said,  "Find  another 
way,  Father."  But  that  was  a  fleeting  moment  and  he  came  back 
and  said,  "All  right, let  your  will  be  done." 

So  my  honest  and  candid  opinion,  he  was  the  first  great  man 
and  powerful  man.  Even  his  own  people,  his  own  people  have  been 
blessed  because  of  his  standing.  That  name  gets  brighter  as  the 
years  go  by.  The  contribution  they  made  to  the  city  and  to  all 
people  not  just  black  people.  His  was  a  kind  of  cosmopolitan  and 
universal  approach.  I  just  believe  and  I  tell  people  when  I 
preach,   take  my  preaching   like  you  do   your  fish.   Don't   try  to 
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swallow  the  bones  because  good  fish  have  some  bones . (Laughter )  I 
know  that.  Just  don't  throw  the  meat  away,  but  don't  try  to 
swallow  the  bones  because  there  are  certainly  some  bones. 

I  believe  that  some  time  a  man  or  a  woman  has  been  gone  for 
many  years.  I  know  you  know  that  as  a  historian  better  than 
anybody  will  tell  you.  Somethings  that  you  can  bring  out  now  on 
Abe  Lincoln  that  his  contemporaries  never  saw.  A  man  doesn't  come 
into  his  own  until  he  comes  back  from  the  dust.  Back  to  the  dust 
and  back  from  the  dust.  That's  my  candid  opinion.  This  darling 
girl  here  [referring  to  Roberta  Church,  Bob  Church's  daughter  who 
was  present  at  the  interview]  to  me  is  one  of  the  greatest  persons 
living.  She  is  like  the  last  of  the  Mohicans.  You  don't  find 
these  kind  of  people  now. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  We  are  glad  to  have  her  back  in  the  city. 
REV.  BREWSTER:  Yes,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing.  I  think  it  is  a 
contribution  to  the  hard  work  of  a  man  who  died 
ahead  of  his  time.  Most  people~-I  hate  to  say  this,  but  it  is 
true—most  men  who  are  truly  great  suffer  at  the  hands  of  their 
friends.  So  many  men,  you  are  the  historian,  can  see  their 
wobbling  footprints.  You  can  hear  their  dying  groans,  you  can 
hear  their  moaning  as  they  go  down  to  the  dust  because  of  being 
wounded  in  the  house  of  their  friends.  There  is  a  destiny  that  we 
all  should  share.  There  were  many  things  that  Mr.  Church  could 
have  done,  but  in  many  instances  he  was  betrayed  by  friends.  He 
did  not  only  bear  a  cross  but  he  bore  a  doublecross  in  many 
instances . 

He   had  his  shortcomings.    He  never  denied   it.   But  I   have 
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always  felt  along  with  others  that  he  should  have  lived  longer 
than  he  did.  Most  men  could  live  longer,  but  for  their 
surroundings  and  their  contemporaries  who  misunderstand  them. 
Most  times  we  forget  that  every  Caesar  has  his  Brutus  and  every 
Jesus  has  his  Judas.  Now  where  those  persons  were  in  his  life,  1 
can't  say.  But  when  the  leaves  of  the  judgment  book  unfolds  that 
may  come  out. 

I  don't  think  that  we  ever  forget  a  good  man  lived  in  this 
world  I  don't  think  he  ever  gets  all  that  is  due  him  in  this 
world.  If  so,  it  wouldn't  be  necessary  for  another  world.  There 
is  an  old  saying  that  if  the  world  knew  the  value  of  a  good  man  it 
was  hedge  him  about  with  diamonds,  but  I'm  afraid  they  would  steal 
the  diamonds!  I  think  Bob  Church  was  one  of  the  finest  men  that 
ever  lived  in  Memphis  with  his  surrounding, his  growth  and  coming 
to  power  was  on  an  Old  Beale. 

I  hope  someday  I  have  some  literature  that  is  coming  out.  In 
the  next  few  weeks  I'll  mail  you  some  of  the  writings.  I  have  a 
little  history  on  him  and  had  one  before  and  the  printers  fouled 
up  on  it.  But  I  have  some  few  chapters  and  my  poetry  and  some 
letters . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:   Thank  you  sir. 

REV.  BREWSTER:  I'll  send  them  in  a  few  weeks. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:   Thank  you,  Reverend  Brewster. 
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